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ARTICLE I. 


SIGNS OF CHARACTER, AS INDICATED BY PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, PHY 
SIOGNOMY, NATURAL LANGUAGE, MANNERS, CONVERSATION, ETC. 
NO. Im. 


Nomser II. of this series showed that all portions, mental and phys. 
cal, of every individual, bore the stamp of unrry—that shape is as tex 
ture, and texture as character, and that all parts of every organized be- 
ing, bear a close resemblance to all the other parts ; and that the gene- 
ral configuration of the body is in perfect correspondence with the gen- 
eral cast of mind and character—the former being eccentric when the 
latter is uneven, and finely balanced when the external man is well 
proportioned. 

To the doctrine there stated, that beauty of form always accompa- 
nies mental beauty and exquisiteness, it is often objected, much as fol- 
lows: “But I know Miss A., the homeliest maiden in town, but one 
of the kindest and best ; her goodness being as attractive as her looks 
are repulsive. But Mrs. B., formerly the belle of her village, is the 
greatest scold in town. To look at her, one would suppose that sweet 
mouth never uttered an unkind word ; whereas she is a perfect tartar— 
areal Zantippe; and can say the bitterest things imaginable, and in 
the very bitterest way. Mr. C. is a finished gentleman in his manners, 
as well as good-looking, but a heartless villain in conduct; whereas 
Mr. D. is a homely, sleepy man to look at, but one of our most intelli- 
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gent and trust-worthy citizens in character. How can you harmonize 
your theory with these palpable facts ?” 

This seeming contradiction is only apparent. Miss A. is homely, 
but good—extra in both; and this /ustrates instead of contradicting 
our theory that extremes of face indicate extremes of character. Her 
face is not well balanced, else she would be good-looking; nor is her 
character, or her goodness would not so strikingly eclipse her other 
mental characteristics, Her character lacks that very proportion, the 
absence of which in her form of face renders it thus repulsive—a strik- 
ing confirmation of our theory. 

But look more closely. Do you not see unequivocal indications of 
that kindness in her physiognomy which you find in her character ? 
She has not a harsh, bitter expression, but one of benignity—another 
correspondence. Still, her countenance is at first sight repulsive, be- 
cause it lacks refinement, perfection, and delicacy of sentiment. Now, 
is not her character also equally deficient in these very particulars ? 

“ Well answered ; but how do you dispose of the handsome scold? 
How can you reconcile a hateful temper with a handsome face?’ But 
was Miss B. always a scold? Was she not as amiable in temper when 
young, as beautiful in figure? Were not her susceptibilities to all the 
finer and sweeter emotions of our nature most acute? I never knew 
anexception. Pray, did you? All beauties are as perfect by nature men- 
tally as physically. In fact, that very exquisiteness of physiological 
structure which occasions beauty, also causes corresponding beauty of 
mind and exquisite sensibility of feeling. Show me a handsome person, 
and I will show you one of naturally fine feeling, and keenly alive to all 
the purer and higher emotions of humanity. No exceptions occur. 
But it is possible, nay, in this coarse-grained state of society, probable, 
that these delicate susceptibilities will become perverted. The existing 
evils and abuses of society are almost certain to pain these exquisite 
susceptibilities, by coming in constant contact with that elevated state 
of purity and goodness to which they are adapted. And when, from 
whatever cause, these susceptibilities do become permanently irritated 
by what is repulsive to them, they are as much mere bitter than ordi- 
nary temperaments as they were sweeter by constitution ; for it is a 
settled ordinance of nature, that whatever is sweet, when soured, becomes 
as sour in proportion as it was sweet by nature. Now the fact is pal- 
pable, that, with a single exception soon to be specified, beauties are 
the worst viragos we have. All beauties are not tartars, because all 
do not become permanently soured ; but those who do, become more 
bitter and ill-tempered than it is possible for ordinary looking women 
to become, because the latter, according to our doctrine, are less highly 
organized. Handsome women rarely marry well. Their very beautv 
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prevents, because it attracts a rush of suitors, begets the most lavish and 
varied encomiums—almost enough to inflate an angel with pride—is 
apt to render them coquettish, and thus blast their affections ; and this 
done, by whatever means, they are incapacitated for domestic enjoy- 
ment, and of course for allenjoyment. Consequently, those very things 
which would otherwise have rendered them exceedingly happy, now 
torment them in proportion tu them susceptibility ; that is, to their 
beauty, and this torture being greater than it is possible for homely 
persons to experience, renders them proportionally the more ill-natured 
and vindictive. 

Another cause, perhaps still greater, is to be found in the fact that 
few husbands know how to treat such highly organized women. Men 
are coarse-grained, compared with women, as our next article will show, 
and especially with such women. Nearly all husbands, therefore, treat 
their wives with much less tenderness and refinement than the exquis- 
iteness of woman’s feelings requires them to be treated, and hence la- 
cerate their fine sensibilities much oftener and more deeply than they 
even imagine. This is doubly true of these naturally beautiful and 
therefore pecculiarly sensitive women, and this constant harrowing up 
ofall their finer feelings, sours their tempers, which, when soured,renders 
them thus hating and hateful, notwithstanding their beauty, or, rather, 
in consequence of its accompanying exquisiteness. Besides, as our wo- 
men are generally situated, their aggravations are more numerous and 
galling than men even imagine, all of which aggravate and imbitter 
these beautiful women so much the more. No wonder that they thus 
turn viragos. But, let all go on just right, let them marry right—be be- 
loved and tenderly treated as wives, and all irritating causes removed— 
and, depend upon it, they would be as sweet in disposition as in face, 
and as perfect in mind as in form. 

Besides, no woman can long remain a beauty after she becomes a 
scold; for those very causes which destroy her sweetness, also gradu- 
ally efface her beauty. Test this by facts, and profit by the great print 
ciple it establishes. The very remnants of their beauty bear distinct 
lineaments of care-worn peevishness, and a spiteful temper, and this con- 
verts their good into repulsiveness. 

Similar remarks apply equally to their intonations, which, from be- 
ing as sweet as their form was handsome, become as cutting as they 
before were musical. But the principle already explained, governs 
their voice, manners, every thing, and can easily he applied by the read- 
er to the entire woman. 

One other class of women are unmerciful scolds—those whose entire 
natures are hating and hateful. Such generally resemble their fathers 
or mother’s fathers in looks and character, and are as repulsive in 
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countenance as hateful in disposition. Such also live to scold many 
years; while scolding beauties soon break down under those troubles 
which blast their beauty and sweetness, and bury their sorrov's in an 
early grave, because too keenly sensitive to endure them long. 

It deserves remark that this self-same intensity of feeling which accom- 
panies beauty is generally accompanied by a corresponding pathos of 
expression, which confers on handsome women a cutting sharpness of 
expression and a glibness of tongue utterly unattainable by those less 
sensitive by nature ; which, perverted, greatly increases their scolding 
capacities, 

Now, reader, put our explanation along side of all the facts of the 
case within your reach, and say whether the above explanation is not 
substantially borne out in the case of every beautiful scold you ever 
knew. It is not an adroit parry of this objection to our doctrine, but 
a true solution of this seeming anomaly. 

Our great doctrine, that beauty of form and perfection of mind and 
character always go together, however, requires one importaat qualifi- 
cation, in the form of a definition of true beauty. Many girls, who 
are considered very pretty, are equally soft. Yet, such are not truly 
beautiful. They have what might be called “ small-potato” beauty ; 
and this is in perfect keeping with their mental inferiority. These 
pocket Venuses, however, are generally amiable, yet as tame and soul- 
less in character as in figure. Besides, the present standard of beauty 
is exceedingly defective. That species of beauty is most popular which 
excites Amativeness most, little reference being had to the higher ele- 
ments of intellectual and moral beauty ; whereas the latter should pre- 
dominate. Many a woman is called handsome who is yet considered 
to indicate little intelligence or soul in the form of her features ; where- 
as those are cften called homely who have decidedly an intellectual 
and moral aspect of countenance, yet lack a few amorous touches, 
which, though so much admired by sensual men, would, in reality, 
rather tarnish true beauty than enhance it. But, Phrenology furnishes 
a true touchstone both of perfection of character and beauty of form, 
to present which in this connexion, however, would not be in place. 

Having thus solved these more palpable objections to our great phy- 
siognomical doctrine, that shape is as character, the solution of lesser 
difficulties becomes both easier and less important, yet not wholly un- 
necessary. Of the cunning but good looking and affabie knave C., the 
remark is obvious that his very gentility is assumed, not felt. He seems 
to be all so smooth, and pleasant, and bland, and deferential, but it re- 
quires no great foresight to perceive that all this is not felt, but only a 
stool pigeon, put on as bait, with which to catch greenhorns. _It does 
not take much of an eye, physiognomically speaking, to see what is 
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acted eut because it is felt, and what is artificial, yet common observers 
fail to make a distinction thus palpable. _I set down to the table of an 
acquaintance. If he is extra polite and attentive, 1 infer of right that 
his regards centre in himself, not me—that he is trying by all this flum- 
mery of modern politeness to show himself off under the flimsy pretence 
of contrbuting to my entertainment. _If he really sat store by me he 
would not be thus formal. ‘True esteem, pure friendship, dispense with 
ceremonies and artificial attentions, and seek a direct intercommunion 
of soul with soul. So the very tailor and barbarified finish and exte- 
rior manners of these extra polite rascals show them to be hollow 
hearted—whited sepulchres attempting to disguise their internal deform- 
ities by means of this external garment of assumed politeness. But 
how easily this desire can be seen through, by those who look below 
the surface of actions, and have learned to scan motive—to trace actions 
up to those sources from which they spring. Almost all light fingered 
gentry are extra polite. Their assumed gentility is their cloak, put 
on not for comfort, but under which to carry their booty without de- 
traction ; and the physiognomical observations of most people, are so 
very superficial, that they fail to discover what is as palpable as the 
nose on the face. Even so called shrewd physiognomists know very 
little, after all, of the true science of discerning character, and hence 
their frequent failures. 

But their beauty. Generally that man is considered handsome, 
especially by the ladies, who has a bewitching and roguish, that is, an 
amorous eye, and this is almost always a token of propensity in its 
other forms as well as in that of sensuality ; so that his very beauty, 
falsely so called, is his condemnation. Similar remarks might be, made 
of several other so considered marks of beauty—that exposition of true 
and spurious female beauty already given, also applying to male 
beauty. 

Yet there is a style of masculine beauty, which never deigns to ae- 
company any other than a noble soul. Of this stamp was that of Wash- 
ington. His person tall, yet not spindling, but full and broad as well 
as high, every feature ample yet symmetrical, and the whole clothed 
with a dignity and majesty which awed while it excited universal ad- 
miration. The forms of Franklin, Bonaparte, Hamilton, Bacon, Ed- 
wards, Dwight, and many other truly great men of the earth harmon- 
ized substantially with this description. They were well proportioned 
and noble looking men. These, and many kindred samples confirm 
our doctrine, yet differ essentially from Count de Orssy’s style of beauty, 
which, judging from his portraits, depends more on his amorous fascina- 
tions than that exhibition of true manly symmetry and greatness al- 
ready specified. 
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Our sleepy looking and awkward motioned, raw-boned, but strong- 
minded men alone remain for canvass. And, first, set it down as cer- 
tain, that prominent featureed, spare men, unless weakened by disease, 
are men of power when roused. ‘The proof of this will be given when 
we come to treat the Temperaments as indicating mental characteris- 
tics. Next, their disproportion of features indicates, according to our 
rule, strong points of character, in some respects, and weak ones in 
others. The former, circumstances have developed; the latter are not 
revealed in their public capacities. Or, more probably, they consist 
in a want of refinement and polish, which the power of mind they ex- 
hibit, hides, or else converts into commendation. Thus, great scholars, 
in England, are expected to be uncouth, inattentive to dress, and eti- 
quette, and wanting in all those items which mark the fashionable gen- 
tleman—a correspondence in beautiful keeping with our great doctrine 
of harmony between shape and character. 

Proverb says truly, “great men have great faults.” Our theory 
shows why. They have very strong points of character, so much so as 
to amount to idiosyncracies, or at least outlandish peculiarities. These 
occasion their greatness, more properly, distinction, and also their faults ; 
while that deficiency in other respects which accompanies these ex- 
tremes of organization, leave them liable to great weaknesses if not 
blemishes. But truly great men are great in ali things, that is, have 
few faults, and this corresponds with that doctrine that truly great men 
are always well formed and noble looking as already stated. Second- 
rate men are generally both homely and faulty, and this cqrresponds 
with our doctrine, but men of the first order of both intellectual and 
moral excellence combined, will add a well formed body and elevated 
carriage to their mental greatness. 

And now, reader, after requesting that you view this doctrine in all 
its length and breadth, [ dismiss it, with this single remark, that fully 
comprehended and rightly applied, it constitutes a fundamental land- 
mark from which to decipher all the outlines of character and talent. 





ARTICLE II. 
WOMAN, HER CHARACTER, SPHERE, INFLUENCE, AND CONSEQUENT DUTIES, 
AND EDucaTiIon. No. III. * 
(Continued from Vol. VII, page 373.) 


Tue great principle set forth in the preceding article, that shape is 
as character—that beauty of form indicates exquisiteness and perfec- 
* This series of articles has been neglected heretofore, only to allow its more 


vigorous prosecution hereafter. Our plan is to postpone subjects whenever, by so 
doing, we can handle them the more effectually. 
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tion of character—furnishes us with the very touchstone we require 
by which to ascertain the grand constituent elements of the female 
mind. And the result of its application is this: Woman is constitu- 
tionally beautiful—finely formed, and delicately organized, physiologi- 
cally and physiognomically, and therefore, both the more exquisite and 
refined in all her feelings, and perfect in her character. If asked, 
‘“‘ what is the one distinctive characteristic of the female form as such?” 
the universal answer would be, “Beauty, perfection.” Hence, since 
this beauty of physical outline is occasioned by a corresponding fine- 
ness of texture, and intensity of action, of course woman’s mentality 
is as perfect and as highly wrought as her physiology is beautiful. This 
result is fundamental and indisputable, and also corresponds with all 
correct observations made on the feminine as such. The more perfect 
the woman as a woman, the finer and more elevated her feelings, and 
perfect her character; whereas the more coarse-grained and faulty 
any female, the less of the true woman. Power, both mental and physi- 
cal, is the grand characteristic of the masculine as such ; while perfec- 
tion, purity, and intensity of emotion, perfection of character, and quick- 
ness and correctness of perfection, constitute the grand characteristics 
of woman as woman. This point will be rendered the more apparent 
by observing the accompanying engravings of a sample male, and a 
sample female likeness. The former is strongly marked, distinctly 
formed, prominent, and bold in outline ; the latter finely moulded, per- 
fectly proportioned, fine-grained, and undulating in outline, gradual in 
transaction, harmonious, and characterised by both beauty and perfec- 
tion throughout. 

Now place this grand characteristic of woman—exquisiteness—along 
side of all her manifestations of character, good and bad, and mark 
their conformity to each other. When woman is good, she is better 
than it is possible for man to be or become ; and when bad, man cannot 
compare with her in depth and blackness of depravity. The true wo- 
man is never a milk-and-water so, sobeing, but is either the one thing or 
the other with her whole soul. If she sides for you or your cause, she 
does more with the same means—pulls more strings and those more ef- 
fectually, exerts more influences, and those more energetically—than 
man, similarly situated, would or could bring to bear in your behalf. It is 
truly incredible how effectually she accomplishes what she undertakes. 
Obstacles, apparently insuperable, must give way. Influences, latent, 
but for her are searched out and brought into efficient requisition. No 
stone is left unturned. All that can be done is done, and done exactly 
right. But wo be to you when she takes up against you. Thoroughly 
provoke her, and if she cannot hurt you herself, she will put up one and 
another, who can, to stab you under the fifth rib. In such cases, 
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better pull up stakes and open elsewhere, for as long as you remain 
within her reach, wind, tide, everything will be dead ahead, and your 
labors, however well directed, worse than in vain. It is surprising 
how much women, even jn humbled circumstances, can do both for and 
against whatever and whoever they undertake. 

The reason of her unwonted efficiency is simply this. The ancient 
proverb, “The gods help those who help themselves,” expresses the 
fundamental truth, that well directed, persevering effort accomplishes 
all things. Effort and desire, are related by cause and effect. The 
greater one’s desire for any given thing, the more determined and reso- 
lute his efforts to accomplish what he desires. As faith without works 
1s dead, so desire without proportionate effort is impossible. 'Woman’s 
high organization renders her feelings and desires, likes and dislikes— 
her entire character—positive or negative—wholesouled one way or 
the other, and this gives rise to her determined and uncompromising 
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NO. 29—SAMPLE OF THE MALE ORGANIZATION. 





efforts, and these results in that efficiency and success already ascribed 
to her. This susceptibility of her organization, while it occasions her 
beauty, also constitutes the mainspring of her whole character. Every 
other characteristic centres in this, depends on this. This renders her 
like Jeremiah’s grapes—the good most delicious, but the bad so very 
sour and bitter, that they cannot be eaten. ‘The human virtues are 
universally considered to have shone out more conspicuously in the 
female character than in the male. Religious women have always 
been more completely devoted to their religion, be it heathen or Chris- 
tian, than men. Would men ever offer themselves up on the furneral 
pile as a religious rite? Do men sacrifice their children to their gods ? 
Were the Delphic seers men? Were they priests or priestesses who 
officiated at the feasts and rites of Sybill? Who were last at the cross; 
who first at the Sepulchre? And to whose devoted exertions, as far as 
human agency is concerned, does the religion of Christ owe its diffusion 
and perpetuity? Have we more monksthannuns? Ten nuns to one 
monk, and those far more devoted ; and three to two of all our church 
members are females. 
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But when woman is wicked, her wickedness is without a parallel. 
When she swears man cannot conceive oaths as horrid, or imprecations 
as blasphemous, or terrible, as those which flow from woman as from 
their own natural fountain. Those, are our witnesses, who have ever 
heard the daughters of infamy swear. So of her revenge. She rarely 
takes vengeance into her own hands, except when her domestic feelings 
have been outraged, or her fair name tarnished, but when she does, her 
aim is sure and her arrows dipped in poison. Let her alone and she 
will let you alone, but render her implacable, and you are undone. 
The fiendish daring of Amelia Norman, who marched boldly upon the 
Astor House steps, and stabbed her guilty seducer in the crowd is but 
a sample of what enraged woman will dare and do. Nor is there any 
eluding her deadly aim except you flee and hide yourself where her 
utmost vigilance cannot search you out. But, to her credit be it said, 
she rarely becomes thus fiendishly revengeful. 

The same extremity appertains to her love; but of this in the next 
Article of this series. The principle of extremes thus illustrated per- 
vades the entire woman, and constitutes the cardinal feature of the femi- 
nine mind as its accompanying beauty does of her material form ; but 
it being thus clearly before the reader, further proof or illustration is 
unnecessary. 

Resulting from this organic condition is the fact that woman enjoys 
and suffers more intensely than men are capable of doing. Blunt-feel- 
ing man little realizes how exquisitely happy woman is often rendered, 
and rendered by those little things which effect him comparatively lit- 
tle ; nor, by consequence, how perfectly happy it is possible for him to 
render her. And on the other hand, she is rendered intensely wretched by 
many little things which scarcely disturb his phlegmatic temperament. 
Hence, he often occasions her extreme unhappiness by some casual re- 
mark or deed, which would give him no uneasiness. Would that he 
always bore this, to her important, point in mind, and would comport 
himself accordingly towards her. 

Another female peculiarity which has its origin in this physical and 
mental susceptibility is what might be called the quickness and cor- 
rectness of woman’s instincts. She is constituted to feel her way where 
man was ordained to reason his. The first impressions of the true wo- 
man are generally right, unless her nature has previously been per- 
verted. And, what is more, though she jumps at her conclusions, they 
are nevertheless quite as correct as those of man. 

A similar remark applies to her tastes. They are nicer and finer 
than those of man—more quickly detect both excellencies and defects 
are more true to nature. Of every thing appertaining to sentiment and 
its mode of expression, this is especially true. Hence, female manners 
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are more elegant, and female expressions and conversation more chaste, 
elevated, and refined than those of men, except that when perverted 
they are more vulgar; for what is more detestable than vulgarity in 
woman? Or what more beautiful than that moral purity and refined 
sentimentalism which the true woman often manifests. 

But, having thus set forth the grand distinctive characteristic of the 
feminine—a characteristic which permeants and seasons all which wo- 
man says and does—we leave this cardinal landmark of the female to 
be applied more in detail at the reader’s discretion ; though this will 
form the text of much in reserve on this subject. 

In our next article on this series, we shall discuss her phrenological 
peculiarities. 





ARTICLE III. 


ANALYSIS, ADAPTATION, LOCATION, AND CULTIVATION OF EVENTUALITY. 


Cocnizance and memory of action: love and recollection of Facts: 
desire to witness and institute ExPerIMENTS ; find out what is; ascertain 
what nas been; and see what witt be; love of aNnecpotEs: recollec- 
tion of crRcUMSTANCES, NEWS, OcctrReENcEs, historical and other EVENTs, 
past and passing 1rems of rnrorMation, and general knowledge of what 
we have DONE, SAID, SEEN, HEARD, and once KNowN, etc. 


EVENTUALITY LARGE. 





NO. 30.-SHERIDAN. NO. 31.—CHILD. 


Located in the middle of the forehead, directly above Individuality, 
and between the two lobes of Locality, though extending somewhat 
higher up. Its full development fills and rounds out the middle of the 
forehead as in the accompanying engravings of Sheridan and a child. 
It is also very large in Burritt and Michael Angelo, but moderate in 
Franklin, as is evinced by that depression in the middle of his forehead. 
It is large in Pitt, but small in Moore. Sometimes, though, Eventuality 
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may be large, yet an apparent depression occurs at this point, because 
Locality may be still larger. ut when on applying the fingers you 
find in the middle of this depression a perpendicular ridge not obvious 
to the eye, because of the integuments, but perceptible to the touch, 
Eventuality is active, and has been recently improved by culture. 

Nature is one vast theatre of action and CHANGE. er operations 
are almost rFiniTe in number and variety. Continually are her rivers 
running, tides ebbing and flowing, seasons going and returning, vegeta- 
tion sprouting, maturing, or decaying, and all her works, animate and 
inanimate, passing through perpetual rounds of changes or action. 
Man too, so far from being exempt from this law of transition, is its 
most perfect illustration. Instead of being doomed to monotonous 
sameness and shut out from all change, his heart is always beating, lungs 
heaving, and whole body acting or resting, receiving new or rejecting 
old particles, growing or decaying, from the cradle to the grave. His 
mind, too—in its waking state at least—is continually experiencing 
a perpetual series of incidents ever varying and wholly innumerable, 
because their very enumeration would only double their number. 
Countless historical events have been continually transpiring from the 
first dawn of human existence until now, widening and varying in the 
person of every successive individual of our race, and necessitated to 
increase forever! To have been placed in a ong-covpiTIoN state, un- 
changed by a single occurrence, would have precluded all enjoyment 
and suffering, because the very exPERieNncine of them is an event. 
Even the natural sciences themselves are only methodized occurRENcEs, 
being made up of the operaTions anD DornGs of nature. An unchanging 
state of things could not be any state at all. Action, motion, change, 
transition, occurrence, etc., are rendered necessary by the very consti- 
TUTION oF THINGs. Yet unless man were endowed with this or a kin- 
dred faculty to enable him to exPERIENCE AND REMEMBER these chenges, 
nature would have been a sealed book to him ; all memory of the past 
—of even of his own past existence—obliterated ; experience, his 
main guide and teacher, unknown; and all my eens and suffering 
impossible. ‘To this element of action in nature, Eventuality is adapted 
and adapts man by enabling him to take cognizance of and remember 
this action. Without this mental faculty we could recollect nothing 
past, and hence should lose knowledge as fast as we gained it, and thus 
be unable to advance a single step either in the acquisition of that ex- 
PERIMENTAL knowledge so indispensable in all we say and do, or in that 
INDUCTIVE reasoning which constitutes our main guide to correct con- 
clusions. The very constitution of the human mind requires Individu- 
ality to see, and Eventuality to remember, before reason can draw any 
conclusive inference. Reason without them is an eye in total dark- 
ness. Inferences not founded on facts and drawn from a summary of 
them are only surmises—are worse than valueless, because they mis- 
lead. 

Lance Eventuality remembers distinctly and certainly all the racts— 
personal, historical, scientific, miscellaneous, etc., which come to its 
cognizance ; desires to learn more ; stores the mind with that Matrer- 
or-ract knowledge which constitutes its main body, and furnishes the 
principal data of reason. 

Smatu Eventuality is forgetful ; omits to say and do many things de- 
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signed and wanted ; forgets much it once knew ; remembers events in- 
distinctly ; cannot readily recall even what it knows; and retains only 
a general idea of the past and of former acquisitions, instead of that 
DETAILED and speciFic recollection given by large Eventuality. 

Since the functions of few, if any, of the intellectual faculties 
are equally useful in all we say and do, its cultivation becomes most 
imporTANT. By what means, then, can it be effected? By rromotine 
ITS ACTION. eep it employed in remembering ; because the more you 
try to remember facts, the more easily will you be able to recall them. 
T he more you charge this faculty, the more tenaciously will it retai 
its trusts. The idea that caring memory confuses and weakens, is er- 
roneous. ‘The very reverse is true, except when body and brain are 
already exhausted. Ask post-office and other clerks, as well as busi- 
ness men generally, whether impressing on their minds facts, transac- 
tions, changes ordered, names, faces, amounts, and business matters 
generally, does not greatly strengthen instead of weaken their remem- 
bering capability ? 

Facts compel the Author to believe that the powers of the memory 
are bounded only by the extent of its cultivation. Of the extent of its 
natural capabilities, he has the highest ideas. Indeed, he regards its 
powers as almost infinite. Innumerable facts tending to establish this 
conclusion, he has witnessed and experienced. On requesting the South 
Boston omnibus drivers to do errands in Boston, he observed that they 
took no memoranda, yet committed no errors, though they often do a 
score of errands at a trip. The second time I went to the Boston post- 
office, the delivering clerk, without looking over the letters or papers, 
said there was none for me. _I requested him to look, which he did, 
meanwhile remarking that it was useless, but found none ; and scores 
of times, the moment he saw me, responded that there was something 
or nothing for me, without my being able to detect a single mistake. 
To be able thus to remember whether or not there was something for 
any of those thousands of citizens and strangers continually applying, 
requires an extraordinarily retentive memory; and yet every reader 
might have attained, probably can yet acquire, one quite as efficient. 
Mr. Worthen, baker, Manchester, N. H., serves three hundred custom- 
ers, about two-thirds of whom take more or less every morning ; but 
he sets down nothing till he returns home, after having visited say half 
of them; yet he forgets not a loaf. A man in Halifax, N.S, can tell 
at once the name and age of every inhabitant in town, young and old. 
After delivering a lecture at Clinton Hall, on the improvement of the 
memory, one of the audience stated that an acquaintance of his, a cattle 
drover of New York, who could neither read nor write, after having 
sold out large droves to different butchers, kept their number, price, 
and every thing in Ais mind, and could go around months afterwards, 
even after having bought up and sold out several other droves, and set- 
tle from memory, without ever having been known to forget any thing. 
Those who think this too marvellous for belief, will find it abundantly 
confirmed by converging and collateral evidence throughout this work. 
The Gaboon merchants accomplish by memory what is still more extra- 
ordinary. The fact is remarkable in itself, and furnishes a practical 
proof of the correctness of this doctrine of improving memory illimita- 
bly by its exercise, that all those who can neither read nor write have 
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astonishing memories—several hundred per cent. better than others. 
Of this fact, any reader can easily find illustrative examples. The rea- 
son is that such, unable to record their business transactions, are com- 
pelled to remember them, and thus strengthen this faculty. Indubita- 
ble and universal fact compels the belief that the human mind is con- 
stituted and capacitated, provided the body were kept in the right state, 
and this faculty disciplined in the best manner, to recall every event of 
life. Nature has created memory fact tight, so that it need allow lite- 
rally nothing to escape, but could recall every item committed to its 
eharge. Behold how astonishingly retentive the memories of children, 
even though their bodies are yet weak, and their brain necessarily very 
immature. 

What, then, might not the memories of adults become if duly disci- 
plined? As much more minute and tenacious as their cerebral energy 
is capable of becoming more powerfu! as they grow older. Progres- 
sion, not decline, is nature’s ordinance—especially mental progression. 
I am warranted and compelled by an array of converging facts, of which 
those in this work are samples merely, to regard the constitutional ca- 
pabilities of memory to be literally illimitable ; for, if even all “these 
things can be done in the green tree, what cdnnot be done in the dry ?” 
If by mere accident it is capable of performing all which these facts at- 
test, how incalculably more retentive could it be rendered by applying 
mental science, that is, Phrenology aided by Physiology, to its improve- 
ment! In another life we shall remember even all the slightest cir- 
cumstances of this; nor need we wait till then for this power. Our 
Creator has done all that even a Gop could do to render human memory 
perfect. It is perfect by nature, and to become so in fact requires only 
practice—that very exercise which both our own happiness and all we 
say and do require and almost compel. Reader, within your own reach 
hangs this most exalted blessing, requiring only effort to pluckit. But 
modern education and general mental idleness, instead of improving 
memory actually weaken it; first by impairing the energy of both body 
and brain, by confinement and bad air, and then by giving it so little 
food as to enfeeble it by sheer starvation. We give it so little to do 
that it neglects this little, in accordance with the law of things, that 
“from him that hath not shall be taken away even that he hath.” 

This doctrine that the power of memory is illimitable, if fully devel- 
oped by culture, finds strong confirmation in the experience of Mr. 

cGuigan, of Milton, Pa. In examining his head publicly, in 1836, 
I found a large intellectual lobe, and well remember both the bold 
prominences of his finely-developed Causality, and that perpendicular 
ridge which indicates the cultivation of Eventuality. In 1839, at 
Chambersburg, after having heard me urge the doctrines of this work 
in a public lecture, he requested an interview for the purpose of ena- 
bling me to enforce them still more effectually by narrating his expe- 
rience ; adding, that his strongest desire was to induce young people to 
cultivate their memories. His experience was as follows. At twenty- 
five, his memory was most miserable. When he went from his tailor- 
ing-shop to his house for things, he usually forgot what he wanted ; or 
if he went to town did not remember his intended business, errands, 
etc. He could recollect little that he heard or read, whether names, 
dates, words, or facts, till he finally became thoroughly vexed with 
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himself for his forgetfulness, and resolved to discipline his memory. 
In order to do this, he repeatedly thought over what he intended to do, 
or wanted. He read carefully a page of Xenophon’s Life of Cyrus, and 
then recalled to mind all it contained till he could remember it perfect- 
ly—that is cxercised Eventuality. - Then reading another page, he 
thought over all the incidents mentioned in both, and so on, till his 
memory was sufficiently improved to pursue a similar course in regard 
io two or more books at once. He strengthened his memore of names 
by pursuing a similar course—that is, by recol/ecting them in connec- 
tion also with the the history of those named. From being obliged to 
mark where he left off, he changed his memory with it, and soon found 
this kind of memory similarly improved. He also kept Casuality busy 
in philosophizing on what read—thus adoptinfi the very method to im- 
prove these faculties which Phrenology recommends, namely habitual 
exercise. The result is, that he has the most retentive memory, and is 
the best-informed man in central Pennsylvania. Lawyers apply to 
him for legal knowledge, and doctors for medical, and the literati of all 
that region resort to him to obtain information on doubtful points, be- 
sides deeming it a great privilege to gather from his conversation that 
information which his diversified and extensive reading and retentive 
memory enable him to impart. “Go and do likewise,” ye who have 
poor memories, because your’s are as susceptible of improvement, and 
doubtless to as great a degree as his. He says that now, though sixty 
years old, his memory still grows better and better, and improves, though 
at his age both usually decline. Burritt’s most extraordinary fund of 
knowledge—that of over fifty languages included—shows what the hu- 
man mind is capable both of acquiring and retaining. His hereditary 
memory was undoubtedly great, yet McGuigan’s was not ; so that even 
if Burritt’s case does not prove that all can be Burritt’s, McGuigan’s 
goes far to prove that all can become McGuigan’s. .4// children 
have retentive memories; therefore nature does her part towards con- 
ferring on odults still better, if they would but perfect by culture what 
they wnrerit by nature. Reader, just try this experiment thoroughly 
and perseveringly, and hold Phrenology responsible for its successful 
issue. 

My professional practice has literally compelled me to exercise 
memory, and thus greatly strengthen it. In making out written delin- 
eations of character, where companies were examined, or several indi- 
viduals in succession, being obliged to postpone writing perhaps for 
days, and till scores had been examined, I meanwhile charged memory 
with the size of the organs of all examined, as well as with what I said 
of them till I could find time to write. If I took memoranda I did not 
refer to them till I had written all I remembered first, and seldom had 
occasion to make additions. Unless I charged my mind with examin- 
ations, they passed from it as those examined left the room, except they 
were remarkable, or unless my brain was exhausted. To say that this 
course has doubled my relentiveness several times over, is speaking 
within bounds. Of circumstances which occurred previously to this 
= my memory is indistinct; but even trifling circumstances 
which have occurred since, as visits to particluar places and families, 
conversations, and the like, rarely escape me. Memory of names is 
still poor, because less disciplined by exercise. _In visiting families— 
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and I often have ee every evening for weeks beforehand—I 
never once think of writing down time, street, or number, nor ever for- 
get them. Following out this principle, I never either lecture from 
notes or commit, yet am literally crowded with facts and thoughts. 
“ Phrenology Proved,” with its thousands of combinations and reports 
of examinations, was composed, not from notes, but from reco/lections, 
from which also, I could fill volume after volume without departing in 
the least from facts just as they transpired. Nor would the gold of the 
world buy back, if that were possible, the mere improvement thus ef- 
fected, unless I could reinstate it by a similar course. Nor shall addi- 
tional efforts be wanting to perfect it still further. This personal nar- 
rative is not prompted by a boastful spirit, because no credit is due for 
having done what business absolutely compelled, but by a desire to lay 
before the reader another sample from life, for his encouragement and 
practical direction. 

The study of Phrenology furnishes the best possible stimulus of mind, 
and is therefore cordially recommended both on account of its unfold- 
ing the most glorious truths and the richest mines of thought, and as 
the best means of improving memory and strengthening intellect. But 
of this hereafter. 

This great doctrine of improving the memory by exercise might be 
sustained and enforced by almost any number and variety of converg- 
ing facts, and additional encouragement afforded to all who would at- 
tain so useful and glorious an acquisition; but is not this amply suffi- 
cient both to prove that the powers of memory are literally illimitable, 
and to encourage all, especially youth, to prosecute this mental culture 
vigorously and perseveringly ? These directions are easily put in prac- 
tice, and their results sure and invaluable. _.4//, however poor or la- 
borious, ean erercise memory. This can be done “ without money and 
without price,” and even while actually prosecuting any of our dail 
avocations. Indeed, so far from intercepting, it facillitates them all. 
Even our business transactions themselves furnish perpetual mental dis- 
cipline. The course here pointed out will actually fuciiitate business 
in and by the vecy act of cultivating memory. 

Recalling the past also furnishes a most excellent discipline of mem- 
ory. As you retire to rest, spend a few minutes in recalling the events, 
sayings, doings, etc. of each day. Recall what you did and what oc- 
curred when you rose, before, at, and after breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per; what you have said, heard, read, and done through the day—your 
sales if in business, or meditations if a laborer, end every transaction 
of the day. Extend this review every Saturday through the past week, 
and every new year’s through the past year. Also frequently recall 
the events of childhood, youth, and life thus far. This course was 
pointed out in former editions of this work, and has been pursued by 
pursued by thousands, every one of whom, as far as heard from, has 
realized from it much more than they expected, many saying that no- 
thing would tempt them to part with the augmentation of memory and 
intellect thus attained. 

After the first edition of this work was printed, the Author, in a fa- 
miliar stroll with a sister, not unknown to his readers, remarked that 
he had urged this review of the past with emphasis, and that he con- 
sidered it all-important and invaluable. She answered that she had 
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pursued this course ever since she came to reside with him—that along 
at first she wrote down every night, in a diary, the occurrences of the 
day ; that sometimes, when especially occupied or fatigued, she would 
think over and charge her mind with facts intended for writing till the 
next day or evening. After a while she could thus bear in mind her 
proposed records for two, three, four, and finally seven days, more easily 
than a single one at the first. Meanwhile her memory had become so 
improved, that although Eventuality was naturally small, yet its reten- 
tiveness had rendered her a standing reference. The Author had be- 
fore observed that her memory performed remarkably well, though her 
organ of Eventuality was only moderate. This apparent contradiction 
its habitual exercise satisfactorily explained. Even small Eventuality, 
thus disciplined, will accomplish many times more than large Eventu- 
ality allowed to become rusty by inaction. Mark this, ye who com- 
plain of treacherous memories. 

This review of the past will also show us our errors, and greatly aid 
in their correction—will give us a just estimate of our sayings, doings, 
faults, and entire character and conduct; and though it may extort a 
tear of penitence for our imperfections and sins, yet will be found the 
most effectual instrument of self-control and moral as well as intellec- 
tual improvement we can employ ; because the pain occasioned by con- 
templating our errors, and the pleasure of reflecting on our con- 
me will instinctively lead us to avoid the former and practise the 
atter. 

Does not this whole subject commend itself to the common sense of 
every reader, at least enough to warrant its full trial ? 

How all-important, then, that we render all our recollections of the 
past agreeable. Since to recall them, thus strengthens memory and 
improve morals, it should be rendered sufficiently inviting to induce its 
frequent repetition. Memory enables us to re-enjoy the pleasures and 
re-suffer the pains of life over and over thousands of times. Howa 
single wrong act which leaves a moral stain upon the disk of memory, 
pierces us with new pang every time it flashes across our minds, while 
every recollection of the good and the pleasurable in word and deed 
sheds on us a bright beam of happiness well nigh equal to that experi- 
enced in the act itself—thus enabling us to redouble our pleasures illim- 
rece Ay How immensely important, then, that all our recollections 
should be pleasurable, and all our conduct such as to renew our delight 
every time we reflect upon the past! © youth! be entreated to do 
nothing which will not bear revision. Bear always in mind that the 
consequences of conduct do not cease—only begin—with the conduct 
itself! And let childhood be rendered as happy as may be, and our 
whole lifetime be filled with virtuous pleasures, so as to facilitate and 
induce that revision and its consequent moral and intellectual improve- 
ment here urged. 

Active Eventuality being thus invaluable, its cultivation in children 
becomes also most important. How, then, shall it be called into early 
and vigorous exercise? By telling them stories, and showing them the 
operations of nature first, and teaching them to read afterwards. How 
exceedingly fond all children are of stories and facts! What child— 
almost infant—as it opens its eyes with the dawn, has not begged, “ Mo- 
ther, please tell me a story: ‘Please, mother, do tell some stories,” 
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more eagerly than they beg for bread? What child cannot be stopped 
from crying, or coaxed to bed, or to do things, by the promise of being 
told stories, if only ‘“‘ Mother Goose’s,” sooner than by almost any other 
means! Yet how often are they impatiently rebuked by “ O, do hush 
up! I’ve told you all the stories | know”—a score, perhaps. The Bi- 
ble, to say nothing for or against its authenticity, is full of common 
sense and human nature. _It enforces our story-telling doctrine in its 
requiring the children of Israel to tell their children the Lord’s dealings 
with their nation “ by the way-side and by the fire-side, when you lie 
down and when you rise up,” and to “write them over their doors,” 
“that they may be a perpetual token of remembrance”—thus making 
it a religious duty totell their children, grand-children, and great-grand- 
children, throughout all their generations, stories of their forefathers’ 
sojourn in Egypt, departure, wanderings, rebellions, and their entire 
national and family history. The tenacious adherence of the Jews to 
their “scriptures,” renders it well nigh certain that this injunction has 
ever been and still is scrupulously observed, and, accordingly, Eventu- 
ality is surprisingly large in them—larger than in probably any other 
class of people. rresponding with this is the fact that our best his- 
torical and oriental scholars are Jews. What history equals that of Jo- 
sephus for accurate minuteness, or the Old Testament as an historical 
composition merely ? 

The Indian tribes also have remarkably retentive memories, and ac- 
cordingly even perpetuate their histories by telling them to their chil- 
dren. The aged grandfather, too feeble longer to chase the stag or 
wield the tomahawk, taking his grandson on his knee, recounts with a 
minuteness and accuracy unknown to us, both the traditionary history 
of his tribe, together with his own autobiography—the battles he has 
fought ; the enemies scalped, and how he killed them ; his journeyings, 
with all their trifling circumstances, even to the seeing of a deer, or 
the flying of an owl. He describes particularly the aspect of the coun- 
try traversed—its mountains, rivers, and plains, together with all their 
various objects and appearances. Blackhawk’s narrative of his tribe 
and himself,* published soon after his first visit to this country, though 
dictated after he was seventy years old, commences with the residence 
of his tribe in Montreal ; relates those prophetic revelations which fore- 
told their removal ; describes all the incidents connected with their 
successive journeys, caused by the whites driving them back farther 
and still farther; tells the particulars of his joining Tecumseh, going 
to Canada, fighting against Harrison, defeat and return; gives the de- 
tails of the war in which he was taken captive ; the aggressions and 
impositions of the whites; his travels through the states; whom he 
saw; what transpired and was said on particular occasions ; and much 
more to the same effect, with a precision and minuteness rarely if ever 
found in our own race. The Indians know even more of their national 
history without books, than we do of ours with ; because they tell theirs 
to their children in the form of stories, while we teach ours to read, 
and then put our histories in libraries to moulder unused. But unite 
these methods, and the attainments of our children would be almost in- 


* Reviewed, in connection with his developments, in Vol. I, No. 2, of the Amer- 
ican Phrenological Journal, by the Author. 
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credible, far exceeding any thing now known. Do we not remember 
the stories and incidents of childhood with a minuteness and precision 
altogether surpassing that of riper years? But why this decline of 
memory, when it might and should improve? Because our present ed- 
ucational system prevents its exercise, and thus induces that inaction 
which weakens, and not because its decline is necessary—because, in 
short, memory is literally starved for something to recollect ; there be- 
ing little to excite it in school or at home. An illustrative anecdote: 
A teacher, taking a little girl on his knee, asked her if she went to 
school. Answered affirmatively, he again inquired what she did at 
school. She replied, I “set on a bench and say a.” 

Children three years old are required to “sit on a bench,” and sit 
still too, and to say A, B, and spell ab, eb, ib, ob, ub, or “ baker,” “ bri- 
er,” which they finally learn to do by rote, just as the parrot says 
“Pretty Polly,” and with as little benefit. The confinement and 
vitiated atmosphere of school-rooms do children vastly more harm than 
saying A does them good. Swinging up their arms six hours daily for 
years, will render them also as feeble as the memories of adults usually 
become, and by precisely similar means—inaction. The plain fact is, 
that children never should be sent to school to learn to read or spell, 
because the school necessarily injures their health, and because mothers 
can teach them much faster and better at home. At school, they are 
called up to read only two or three times per day, and yet are com- 
pelled to sit six long hours just to do what can be done at home far more 
effectually and without injuringthem. Moreover, they take no interest 
in their studies, or in the other recitations, any more than if in Greek, 
and therefore derive no benefit ; whereas, stories and explanations liter- 
ally electrify them with delight, and of course proportionally strengthen 
intellect. 

This principle directs that we show them experiments, chemical, phi- 
losophical—of all kinds. ‘“ What!” objects one, “ teach them chemis- 
try, natural history, philosophy, and science generally, before they can 
read? ‘This doctrine is strange as well as new.” But what says their 
nature? Can they not see and remember—that is, exercise Individu- 
ality and Eventuality, 7 before they are old enough to read? Then 
why postpone education thus long? Our course recommends begin- 
ning to educate them even much earlier than now. Before they are 
three years old they can both remember stories and explanations, and 
be taught the whole process of vegetation, from the deposit of the seed 
in the earth all along up through its swelling, taking root, sprouting, 
growing, budding, blossoming, and producing seed like that from which 
it sprung. And what if, in learning these and other intensely interest- 
ing operations of nature, they destroy now and then a valuable stalk 
or flower, will not the instruction and pleasure gained repay a thousand 
fold? Show them how acorns produce oaks, peach and cherry pits 
peach and cherry trees, which reproduce other peaches and cherries, 
and thus of all the ever-changing operations of nature. Put vinegar 
into water, and stirring in ashes or pearlash, mark their delight at see- 
ing the mixture foam, and explain the cause. Tell them how pearlash 
is made by draining water through ashes, which makes lye, and which, 
boiled down, becomes potash, by refining which pearlash is obtained. 
Ask them what they have seen or learned to-day, and when they tell 
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one thing, ask for another, and then another, thus teaching them to 
particularize. Or tell them a story to-day, and to-morrow, or next! 
week, ask them to tell it to you. Encourage the elder children to in- 
struct the younger ; and let the aged grandfather describe the habits and 
customs of men when he was young; recount his history ; tell them 
stories from the Bible, or about Washington, the Revolution, England, 
Greece, Rome, and other things, till their minds are well stored witha 
knowledge of both nature and history. By these and kindred means 
their minds can be started early in the love and pursuit of knowledge, 
long before they can begin to acquire thie mental cultivation from 
books. It is now submitted to the ‘tribunal of common sense and men- 
tal philosophy, as well as to universal experience, whether this course 
is not infinitely superior to the present educatienal method 1—whether 
the present system does not, by rendering it imactive, even trammel 
mind, instead of developing it by exercise ~—whether this does not 
cause and account for the miserably defective memories of most adults ; 
that is, for the decline of memory, instead of its improvement, as we grow 
older 1—whether this proposed method is not in perfect accordance 
with the Jaws of mind, especially juvenile? Then let them forthwith 
be adopted.—“ Memory and Intellectual Improvement.” 





ARTICLE IV. 


THE WATER-TREATMENT APPLIED TO THE TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION. 


By Dr. Underhill. 


Betore giving Dr. U’s article, the Editor will mention a fact touching 
the application of water to a broken limb. A boy while at play at school, 
had been throwa upon the stones. and fractured his arm, so that the bones 
remained much bent and splintered. The boy was brought into the 
Editor’s house, a tub of water was drawn, and the arm kept immersed 
in water nearly half an hour, which so reduced the inflammation that, 
from being extremely painful, it became comparatively easy, was set, 
and in two or three days he was out at play, his arm, however, in a 
sling. So much for arresting inflammation by water, one of the very 
best means of reducing it to be found. 


«“@O. S. Fowler.”—In a letter to you last November, I briefly stated 
some of the good results of Water, in my hands, in the treatment of 
disease. Since that time, I have had farther evidence of its superior 
efficacy, as a remedial agent. Out of about ten cases of consumption, 
all of which were pronounced incurable by educated men, in the medi- 
cal profession, I have effected cures in full one half, and all have been 
benefitted by it. Of those cured, there were in some, clearly, tubercles 
fully formed; others had bronchial consumption, and one clearly 
marked abscess of the 1 , which was so pronounced by four M. D.’s, 
not including myself. hie persons have all carried out the treat- 
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ment at their homes under disadvantageous circumstances, and where 
[ saw them but seldom. This was doubtless calculated to protract the 
cure, and often to prevent it altogether. From observation founded 
upon my own practice and success, [ am now satisfied that when the 
lungs are only functionally diseased, the disease is curable by a proper 
use of pure water. I believe my manner of using it in that disease, is 
not in strict conformity to the books, but based upon the Physiological 
functions of the skin, and the action of water, variously applied, produc- 
ing its various and even opposite effects. ‘That water properly applied, 
is capable of removing pus from the lungs upon the surface, through the 
skin, I have the most indisputable evidence ; thereby relieving the lungs, 
and enabling them to regain their lost functions. This fact was fully 
demonstrated in a case of abscess of the lungs; it was also sustained in 
every case where pus had formed. Let any one who shall doubt the 
above fact, address G. D. Sheppard, Cincinnati, Ohio, who was the 
subject of the disezse. And also as to whether it was actually abscess, 
address P. Wallace, M. D., Massilon, O., or J. T. Boone, M. D., George- 
town, Columbiana Co., Ohio. The fact is an important one, and one 
I believe the medical profession have not been fully conscious of. 

If my views are correct as to the true philosophy of disease, and also 
of the action of water, all active functional disease is curable by water. 
Nor are all organic diseases incurable by it. This, I know, is claiming 
much, but the facts sustain me in making the operation, such has been 
the experience at Groffenburgh of Preissnitz. Of the uncertainties of 
medicine, to say nothing of the evils it leaves upon the human sys- 
tem, every physician of sense must have often been convinced. That 
his confidence in it is less and less every year, he must however reluct- 
antly, acknowledge. That as age and experience advance, he gives less 
medicine, and more advice, he will also admit to be a fact, and all this 
just in proportion as he loses confidence in medieine as a curative 
agent. ‘To sustain what I have said of water, I will relate the follow- 
ing case and circumstances. In December last, I received a letter 
from Charlton, Saratoga County, N. Y., stating that my Brother, Dr. 
A. K. Underhill, was in a poor state of health, and had been so for five 
months, and wished me, if possible, to visit him, and see what I could do 
forhim. He has been a regular practitioner for more than twenty years, 
and stands fair as a man of science and skill. He was my preceptor. 
I arrived there on the 14th of January. He had been confined to the 
house for some months, and to his room for several weeks ; he had pre- 
scribed mostly for himself, but not improving, availed himself of 
counsel, and he informed me that several abscesses had formed upon his 
liver and discharged, was sensitive to the slightest changes of the 
weather, had a discharge from one ear, and was suffering much from 
pain ; he had some fever every day, and was much blotched. His appe- 
tite was morbid, and rather craving. In short, the unanimous opinion 
of all who saw him was, that he would never be any better. e had 
himself become discouraged; was taking medicine daily, if not 
hourly. Having satisfied myself as to his condition, I resolved to try 
water. I first rolled him in a wet sheet, after stopping all medicine, 
the water cold from the well. In two hours he sweat profusely, and at 
the end of three hours I took off the sheet and weshed him all over in 
cold water, rubbed him dry with coarse towels, and let him return to 
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bed. He sweat most of the night, and in the morning | repeated the 
washing. Space will not allow me to particularize. Suffice it to say, 
that by the continued use of water, he has been restored to better health 
than he has enjoyed for years ; he continues its use daily, and will soon 
be in perfect health again. He is not only cured of his disease, but of 
the use of drugs also. 

All medicines were suspended. Water, air and exercise, were the 
agents. Some six weeks or two months after he commenced the water, 
being on a visit several miles to a patient, the weather suddenly chang- 
ed, and having no overcoat, he became very much chilled, and took a 
severe cold It was followed as he informed me, by a violent attack of 
fever, of congestive or bilious character. I was absent at the time, but 
he resorted to the wet sheet and water in various ways, and in three 
days was well again. He believed it was such an attack as generally 
requires nine to twelve days to overcome by the common course of 
medicine. Physicians may wage a war against water, as they did against 
Phrenology, but like it, it is destined to triumph. 

Yours respectfully, 
A. UNDERHILL. 

Massillon, Ohio. 





ARTICLE V. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF CHAN AND ENG, THE SIAMESE TWINS, 
WITH A LIKENESS. 


Tue Siamese Twins, Eng and Chan, furnish a striking exam- 
ple of the truth of phrenological science. It is well known that their 
traits of character, inc!uding their feelings, passions, abilities, disposi- 
tions, modes of thinking, of acting, and so forth, are so much alike as 
frequently to start the pretence, and induce the belief, that they possess 
but one mind, or, at least, that, in consequence of the wonderful phy- 
sical connexion of their bodies, there exists between them a similar 
union of mind, or such a one as to cause both minds to think, feel, and 
act simultaneously and a/ike. Although this is a mere pretence, yet 
the foundation of it remained to be developed and explained by phre- 
nology. In the autumn of 1836, at the Washington Hotel, N. Y., their 
heads were examined by the Editor, in company with S. Kirkham, 
when, to our surprise and admiration, they were found to be most 
wonderfully and strikingly alike, not only in size and general outline, 
but even in the minute development of nearly a/l the phrenological or- 
gans. Some small difference, indeed, in the development of some few 
of the organs does exist ; but then it is so s/ight as to be detected only 
by the most minute and accurate observation. Among all the heads 
ever examined by the Editor, such an agreement in size, shape, and 
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temperament, or any thing approaching to it, in any two, they never 
before witnessed or heard of; and hence, the striking coincidence be- 
tween the characters and dispositions of the two brothers, no longer re- 
mains a mystery ; for, in addition to the general, natural law, (which 
operates in this case,) that “like causes produce like effects,” from the 
necessity of the case, their training, habits, and education, have been 
alike, more perfectly so than that of any other two individuals that 
ever lived. But notwithstanding this, it has been stated, that a slight 
difference in the development of some few of their organs, was pointed 
out by the phrenologists, and the consequent difference in their char- 
acters specified. ‘The heads of both are rather high, long, and narrow. 
Their animal organs are only moderate, while their social are large, 
and the crown of their heads more amply developed than any other 
region. Cautiousness and Approbativeness are enormously developed. 
In Chon, Combativeness is quite ample, and he is the one who, a few 
years ago, committed an assault and battery. Causality is amply deve- 
loped in both, while the perceptives of both are quite deficient. 
Their Temperaments are rather coarse, and mental and physical move- 
ments rather slow. Their general form or cast of head differs in toto 
from any Caucassion head the Editor has ever seen. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


ON THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF PHRENOLOGY IN THE ORDINARY AFFAIRS 
OF LIFE. 


Phrenology being true, all the works of mind,—trade, commerce, 
literature, ciguiion well that is performed by individual or associated 
mind, can be better carried or by the aid of Phrenology than without 
that aid. And if so, such palpable undeniable advantages can be gained 
by the wise application of Phrenology, that society would hasten to 
acknowledge its truth, in order to partake of those advantages. 

Phrenologists claim to have discovered the science which enables 
m n to obtain a knowledge of each individual’s innate capability and 
trustworthiness, for want of which knowledge is the most fruitful source 
of human misery,—the possession of which will materially help society 
to put each in his right place. True, by Phrenology, by the mere 
shape and size of an individual’s head alone, we cannot predicate a 
man’s actions, his trustworthiness, his immediate fitness for particular 
duties; but, aided by an easily attainable knowledge of his opinions 
and principles, of the extent of his mental cultivation, of the tempta- 
tions by which he is surrounded, and the general circumstances in 
which he is placed, we may do so. The organization, and, to a certain 
extent, these circumstances of an individual being known, no sound- 
minded practical phrenologist would hesitate at pointing out the situa- 
tion he would well fill,—the duties he would properly perform. 

If any one has never considered the importance of this power, let 
him observe the evils which spring from the want of it in all human 
aflairs. Every family, every workshop, every body of men associated 
for any purpose, above all, every nation, shows the disorder, suspicion, 
selfishness, and waste of human exertion, which arise from placing men 
in situations for which they are unfit, and keeping them out of those 
for which they are fit. Children under the care of ignorant, vicious, 
selfish teachers; men intrusted with power and authority, who are cer- 
tain to use them to gratify their own greediness and ambition; men 
and women, who, for their own and others’ sake, require the discipline 
of the lunatic asylum or the penitentiary, entrusted with enormous 
influence, and allowed to sport with the destiny of millions; while 
genius, knowledge, and virtue are lost in obscurity, or struggling and 
sinking under difficulties. 

These, the prolific sources of evil, and the formidables of good, are 
some of the effects arising from man’s ignorance of man, an ignorance 
which, with phrenologists, no longer exist. * * * * * 

The science of mind enables us to do better all the work of mind. 
Consider its value in association, the principle on which human power 
and progress so greatly depend. Hitherto, all associations have neces- 
sarily been feeble and imperfect, compared to what they are capable of 
being; because men were ignorant of the nature of that which they 
attempted to combine and work with. But now we can associate for 
any purpose with vastly increased power and confidence. We know 
the fitness, the strength, of each individual mind so far, that we can 
place on each the reliance it deserves; while, without Phrenology, 
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each mind is an uncertain, fickle agent, which we cannot safely trust 
after the longest experience. ~- 

If I could but draw the attention of phrenologiste to the importance 
of our science even in this one respect alone, I should be satisfied. 
Think on what single, isolated minds have done: from that judge what 
vast power must be gained by the mutual assistance and confidence of 
many such minds, associated. The means of uniting men so that they 
can act together with safety and confidence, and so that each mind can 
te set to work in its proper direction, being once found, then whatever 
man has done or can ra will be done infinitely better in every wa 
than it ever has been orcan be otherwise done by individual or col- 
lective man. Whether in commerce, literature, or politics, men so 
associated could not fail to leave all others far behind. At present, 
all associations, powerful as some of them are in spite of their imper- 
fections, are formed of the most discordant and opposing materials; a 
far higher degree of association, in which each should take the part he 
is Suited for, and have sufficient confidence in all the rest, would be 
attained by attending to the following principles and circumstances in 
the selection of the members :— 

Cerebral development, temperament, and quality of brain. 

The acknowledgment of common principles and rules of action in 
matters on which the association might have to act in common; for 
two individuals of exactly the same organization, may be unable to act 
in concert if acting on different principles. 

And, in some cases, a knowledge of the circumstances and mental 
culture of each individual. 

All the causes of human action and power would thus be taken into 
account, and the conduct of each might be calculated on with sufficient 
safety. 

Ten men of superior mind thus associated, would have greater power 
than ten thousand men bound together only by the loose ties of ordinary 
association, and among whom jealousy, ignorance, selfish designs, and 
suspicion, are continually at work. 

A splendid proof of the power of Phrenology and of education to- 
gether, could be given by forming a model school of children of the 
finest obtainable cerebral and general physical organization, and edu- 
cating them with every advantage by a teacher of the highest experi- 
ence, cultivation, and cerebral development. If such a teacher do not 
give to the world men and women who shall be living proofs, which 
folly and bigotry shall not dare to deny, of the value of Phrenology 
and of enlightened education, then the greatest writers on both those 
subjects are mere visionary enthusiasts. 

Or, if the best possible amusement, instruction, and society be re- 
quired, institutions may be formed, an essential to membership of which 
should be, the possession of a brain not below a stated proportion. 
Such institutions might be formed in at least every large town. Be- 
sides the great benefit of bringing superior minds into community, they 
would offer to them luxuries, conveniences, enjoyment, and instruction, 
at a lower rate, and higher in degree and character, than is possible 
any other way. They might be made profitable speculations, by the 
cuitivation and education of those whose organization showe.i them ca- 
pable of high excellence in elocution, music, and various other arts and 
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sciences ; and the public would soon find out, and liberally pay for the 
superior instruction and entertainment such institutions could afford. 

n fact, as all human affairs are carried on by association, whether of 
two or three individuals or of millions, and as their success depends on 
the firmness of that association more than on anything else, Phrenology, 
if it gives the means of rendering association more secure and easy, 
must be equally applicable and valuable in every kind of human exer- 
tion ; and wherever wisely used, must produce results as new, as great, 
and as good, as it has done in the management of convicts and lunatics. 

The applications of Phrenology which I have mentioned may not be 
the best, or they may be impracticable; still I wish to press on the 
consideration of phrenologists, the fact, which they must at once admit, 
though they have paid little attention to it, that they possess a vast, 
almost untried power, by which, so far as it has been tried, has produced 
results which testify its power ; and that, by wisely using it, they may 
produce great good to themselves and to society. 

And perhaps this is the means by which Phrenology is to triumph. 
New truths make their way, not by argument, but by visible fact ; the 
fact of the practical advantage attendant on them, excepting only those 
truths which have no apparent connexion with the institutions, the re- 
alities of the time. ith the mass of men, that which is—which is 
operating before their senses—outweighs all argument; they will not 
forsake it for what their reason teaches them may be. Hac an indi- 
vidual discovered the applications of the power of steam to perform all 
its now familiar wonders, and demonstrated it all on paper or by models, 
it might have remained demonstrated for ages, and the generality of 
men would never have altered their habits and methods to carry out 
the demonstration, however great the good it might promise ; but would 
rather have laughed at him who, with his fine theories, came to teach 
practical men. But as soon as some mind, not so cramped by prejudice 
orc stm, ties the exyeriment, gains by the trial, and promises to beat 
the old meth.ds, an! those who | ve by them. out of the field, th-n it 
is no longer ala»_hing m tter; but iull satisfied men must so far shake 
off their ignorance and conceit, and adopt the plans and get the assist- 
ance of the visionary. Thus those are compelled now to receive the 
advantages of science, who, a few years since, derided, and would still 
have derided the attempts of the scientific, supported by the strongest 
argument, the clearest demonstration. Society is thus obliged to move 
forward; and truth and knowledge progress, not by argument merely, 
but by reality. 

In conclusion, | would urge on our leading minds to set themselves 
earnestly to the work to which present circumstances peculiarly invite 
them, of making Phrenology a visible practical agent in the affairs and 
business of society; let them, like Ellis and Maconochie, look fear- 
lessly on the difficulties they have to overcome, the evils they have to 
subdue, and trust in the power of knowledge. The power which pro- 
duced such happy effects on the felon and maniac, can also better the 
condition of the moral, the talented, and the industrious: and Phrenol- 
ogy will show such proofs of its truth, that all will joyfully hasten to 
acknowledge the science of mind to be the highest of all sciences. M. 
—Edin. Phren. Jour. 
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Reticious DirrereNnces EXPLAINED AND OBvVIATED BY PHRENOLOGY.—Richard 
Walker, the writer of Art. IV. in our Sept. Number, continues his series of Arti- 
cles on the harmony of Phrenology with the Bible, as follows, 

His theme in this Article is religious unity of doctrine. In his prefatory re- 
marks, which, for want of room we are obliged to condense, or omit all, establish 
very clearly, first, a oneness of constitution among all animals of the same species, 
—the habits of none clashing with those of any other; second, that this unity 
should appertain to man in a special manner—that man should “ be of one mind,” 
especially on religious subjects; that in the millenium all will see “eye to eye ;” 
that there is, therefore, no need of sectarianism; and that such difference is caus- 
ed by ignorance—by their not surveying the whole field of truth; that men, if 
they perceived the entire evidence in support of any truth, could no more differ 
about it than about any axiom in Mathematics, or first truth in Philosophy, or about 
colors, flowers, what we look at, emotions, &c. On this point he say:— 

“(Can we think that salt is fresh, that sugar is bitter, that wormwood is sweet, 
&c.? Can we think that fear is courage, that love is hatred, that benevolence is 
cruelty, that pride is humility, that mercy is revenge, &c.? We cannot—we must 
agree! We are so constituted, that when the requisite information is imparted, 
agreement as naturally and irresistibly follows, as matter yields to the influence of 
attraction. 

True, men disagree ; but it is evidently because of the ignorance of one party, 
or, which is more probable, of both. If both parties were in possession of the ne- 
cessary knowledge, @r knew the whole truth touching the point of difference, they 
could no more differ than they could resist the evidence of their own existence. 
But, ‘says the objector, ‘men of equal talent, equal learning, and perfectly ac- 
quainted with the law and the testimony, differ.” Exactly! But, still our con- 
clusion is safe, for though their mentality and intellectual might be the same in 
quality and quantity, their sentimental faculties differ, which so dispose of the 
light as to impress their respective minds very differently. An illustration: It is 
well known, that the material eye is the bodily organ or instrument through 
which all visual impressions are made upon the mind. Now, suppose two men 
of equal intellects, and the same external advantages look at a given object under 
the same visual angle, ignorant of the science of optics as men are generally of 
Phrenology, and with eyes differing in convexity. They will look at an object, and 
differ respecting the angle of vision—the object secn—each will contend for his 
own impressions respectively, will obstinately refuse to receive the other’s opin- 
ions, and will resist them at all hazards! What’s to be done? Both cannot be 
right ; and it is certain if both were properly instructed as to the point of difference, 
they would ‘ see eye to eye,’ and be emphatically ‘one!’ Amidst the violent con- 
tention, and irresistible denunciations, a philosopher interferes and addresses them 
thus: ‘ Sirs, the truth is between you, and the fault within you, and there is but 
one thing that can remove the difficulty—a knowledge of the science af Optics.” 
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Agreeably to their wishes, he imparts a knowledge of Optics—is very particular 
in describing the eye, the properties of light, the nature of lenses, &c., and then 
points them to the difference of convexity existing in their own eyes, applies the 
external remedy—the suitable lenses—and bids them behold the truth as it is in 
nature! A perfect agreement is the triumphant result! And here comes in the 
inimitable beauty, paramount utility, and incalculable value of Phrenology 

In Christendom there are more than two entertaining conflicting religious opin- 
ions: there are thousands upon thousands, all examining the same Bible—looking 
to the same inspired source—with the same external advantages of acquiring the 
truth, but with constitutional peculiarities, which prepossess them in favor of cer- 
tain views, and hence, they violently contend for them, and positively denounce all 
others, irrespectively of reason or any thing else, save an instinctive inclination. 
What is to be done? All cannot be right. God is a ‘God of order and not of 
confusion,’ and therefore it is certain if all ‘ were taught of God,’ they would ‘ see 
eye to eye,’ and be ‘ one in Christ.’ Amidst this religious Babel—this utter confu- 
sion, this triumph of infidelity—the Phrenologist interferes, and thus addresses 
them : ‘ Sirs, the truth is among you, and the fault within you, not in the Bible, or 
things external, and there is but one thing that can remove the difficulty—a know” 
ledge of Phrenology ; and I shall take the liberty to apply the appropriate remedy. 
He accordingly proceeds as follows: ‘The Atheist’s Marvellousness* 1s very 
small, and therefore its instinctive influence is so inconsiderable that he cannot 
yield assent to the doctrine of a self-existing God. He needs something to re- 
move the difficulty the same as convex lenses remove the difficulty in seeing, when 
the eyes are too fiat. The same may be said of the Deist, and of every grade of infi- 
delity, only they need a less counteractieg influence as they recede from Atheistic 
notions. Very large Marvellousness and Veneration incline to Catholicism. 
Very large Benevolence with less Conscientic » Destructiveness, &c. to 
Universalism. Very large Firmness, Self-esteem, &c. to Calvinism. With & 
little of the influence of Benevolence, Adhesiveness, &c. added to less Firmness, 
&c., to Methodism. It is useless to particularize further. Phrenology demon- 
strates that all religious sects have prominent constitutional differences, which ac- 
count for their religious differences.t Now, by the efficient aid of this science, set 
yourselves to work as willingly and philosophically to counteract the influence of 
these constitutionai differences, as you do to counteract the influence upon vision 
of eyes too convex or too flat, by the application of suitable lenses, and sectarian- 
ism, with its countless evils, will cease to exist. The “ World’s Convention,” to 
convene in August, for the sole object of promoting union among “ Evangelical De- 
nominations,” will catch the exclamation of Archimedes, and with equal enthusi- 
asm, publish to the “ World” the soul-reviving intelligence—* We have found it! 
WE Have rounp 1T!!” Such are our present feelings, beloved reader, that we 
must join with the “ Angelic choir,” and shout “ Glory to God in the highest, 
peace on earth, and good will to man !” 

* “Patalism!” cries the objector; but he must know that it is the rare of some to be 
near-sighted, some to be idiotic, and the rate of some to receive but “ oNE TALENT,” others 
“pwo,” and others again “ rive.” Fall on your own sword if you wish to commit suicide ; 
it is quite sharp enough! Phrenology teaches, however, that man’s accountability is only to 
the extent of his ability; in this, therefore, as well as in fatality, it is one with the Bible! 

+ See Fowler’s Works—we say Works, for we wish them all read—aye, sTUDIED. 
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In concluding this article, we ask, Does not the science give important assist- 
ance to Christianity, that furnishes such an effectual antidote against sectarianism 
and its almost infinite evils, as well as couclusively answers the infidel objection, 
that religious differences are attributable to the Bible, instead of the “ perverted 
nature” and humanignorance? Well may the leading Phrenologist in America 
regard it as Christianity’s “ twin sister.” Would that it were properly appreciated, 
then it would be commensurately studied! Ricnarp WatLKER.” 

West Bloomfield, N. J., July, 1846. 


Cicero’s Heap.—A correspondent asks us to reconcile our statement that Be- 
nevolence in this head was only moderate, with the fact that it measures more from 
the opening of the ear to Benevolence than to Firmness and Approbativeness, 
which we pronounced large. Our answer is, first, that length measure is not the 
only measure of power, nor are measures generally ; the eye being much prefera- 
ble to measuring instruments ; and, secondly, that Cicero’s bust was drawn in 
the cut so that the chin projects unduly, and this of course elevates the head un- 
duly at Benevolence, as compared with Firmness; and hence it appears much 
larger in looking at the engraving than at the bust, from which we took our data. 
In other words, Benevolence is represented as too large in the engraving. 








“On THE APPLICATION OF PHRENOLOGY IN THE CHOICE OF PARLIAMENTARY ReEp- 
RESENTATIVES.”—The “ Zoist,” an able English quarterly devoted to Phrenology, 
Physiology, and Magnetism, makes an essay on this subject, written by J. 8. 
Prideaux as a prize in 1839, a leading article. Subjecting the heads of public offi- 
cers to the tribunal of phrenological science may seem at first ludicrously absurd, 
yet, Phrenology being true, this suggestion is not only unobjectionable, but is 
much more rationa! and truly scientific than subjecting earths, mineral waters, or 
any thing else, to chemical analysis, as the result of the former would be more be- 
neficial than the latter, and 1900 will see it carried into general practical operation 
in all countries blessed with a representative form of government. The article 
discusses this question with much ability, and the following note shows how 
generally the truths of Phrenology are admitted in the United Kingdom. 

“ Phrenology, since this period, has made rapid strides towards being regarded 
as an acce science. A phrenological chair has lately been instituted in one 
of our Universities. The subject has been popularized by the allusions of writers 
of fiction, and others, and an expression of disbelief would be regarded as a mark 
of ignorance by most persons having any pretensions to keep pace with the know- 


ledge of the day.” 

This note refutes the erroneous statement often made in this country, that pnre- 
nology is on the wane in England, whereas it has settled down into general acqui- 
escence, and is fast becoming generally admitted in our own country. 





Tue Boston Mepicat anp Surcicat JournaL” takes us to task for recom- 
mending the Water-Cure, as follows: “He has admitted one communication on 
the subject, and afflicted the reader with the prospect of another on the same 
aquatic theme. Dr. Underhill may be a very honest practitioner of hydropathy, 
and take large fees for recommending wet sheets in summer complaints, without 
disturbing his organ of conscientiousness, for aught we know; yet his articles are 
quite out of place in a purely phrenological publication, where the reader has in 

st times been regaled with those noble and lofty views which are the character- 
istics of Mr. Fowler's philosophy. It is not possible to mix hydropathy with phre- 
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nology ; the oil will rise to the top; and therefore it is not out of place to say that 
Mr. Fowler’s Journal always excites the most pleasure when it breathes his own 
elevated sentiments, unmixed with the false schemes of adventurers, who would 
make the unthinking world believe that moonshine is tangible,” 

Dr. 8. undoubtedly pens his recommendations of calomel, the lancet, and the 
like, conscientiously, and we are willing he should; yet on the other hand, honest- 
ly believing, after careful comparison of the merits of the two systems, that water, 
rightly applied, is a more effectual remedial agent, we therefore take that liberty 
which we cheerfully accord to Dr. Smith, of uttering our convictions of truth. If 
Dr. S. will show the superior etlicacy and value of his system, I will as cheer- 
fully aid the old practice as I now do the new. Till then I cannot. Wherever, 
after mature examination, my convictions of truth impei me, there go I must, and 
go I should, and to this my will cordially responds. The old practice is defec- 
tive, to say the least. Of this Dr. S. cannot be unconscious. We must have some- 
thing better; and the water practice certainly cannot be less potent for good, or 
more so for evil, than cold steal and rank poison. 





“Txe New Encuisn Corn Law” furnishes still another evidence of progression 
in another quarter of the world, as well as in another department of humanity. 
That law itself is a great advance from the excessive taxation of the masses to- 
wards allowing them to provide for themselves. But the causes which brought it 
about tell a far more efiectual story of a state of progression. Heretofore, the 
masses, however just or loud their complaints, were either not heard or were un- 
ceremonious!y disregarded. Not so now. The Peel ministry in this case yielded 
no more to the mass than it was literally compelled to concede; and by this act of 
justice have saved themselves from irretrievable overthrow. This law has ward- 
ed off a gathering revolution which that far-seeiny statesman descried, and be has 
wisely preferred granting this concession to the complete overthrow of the govern- 
ment, which arbitrary refusal would have sooner or later induced. If some rigid 
aristocrat had held the governmental reins, and refused to concede the least to 
the popular clamor, the resistless power of the masses would ere long have been 
concentrated and developed to desperation, and then wo to the government and 
the aristocracy. Nor is the Jast concession yet made. Success in this case will 
embolden them to renewed efforts for redress, which also government will be com- 

‘led to grant, or else to jeopard its being. The privileged classes begin to 

ow that concession after concession is the only tenor by which they can retain 
their place. This law occasions universal rejoicing, yet it is like a poor man tak- 
ing a few dollars for a just claim to twice as many thousands, and then rejoicing 
at the relief of present distress, whereas by pushing his claim resolutely, he might 
have obtained the whole, not immediately but eventually. Yet, they have not sold 
out, and will soon claim and receive more and still more hush-money. 





ProcREssion In TuRKEY.—Conservative Turkey one would suppose the last 
place on earth to wake up to or be awakened by the progressive principle unfolded 
in the Journal. But even this old-fashioned empire, whose great glory has here- 
tofore been to do exactly as “ the fathers” before them did, has at length taken up 
her stakes of conservatism and is actually on the march in the same road with us 
towards that glorious destiny in store for mortals. The following in point is from 
the Journal of Commerce :— 


“ The Pope having entered the lists as a reformer will not surprise 
you more than to find that the Grand Turk has done the same. For 
the first time in the annals of his dynasty, the Sultan of Turkey has 
paid a visit to his Asiatic dominions, and on his return received the 
congratulations of the Embassadors to the Porte. This is the first in- 
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stance on record of the corps diplomatique having had an audience en 
masse with the Imperial Sovereign of Turkey ; and by way of showing 
still farther innovation, his Majesty received their Excellencies in the 
state-room, to which they were ushered, and remained standing during 
the whole of their visit. 

“Education is to proceed in Turkey with giant strides. Twenty 
thousand schools are to be established forthwith throughout the country, 
and a normal school for teachers is to be instituted at Constantinople, 
under Emir Pacha, who was educated at the English University of 
Cambridge, where he took high degrees for mathematics and classics. 

‘“‘ Another circumstance, without precedent in modern history, is the 
fact that the Sultan, on his return from his tour, went to the Sublime 
Porte and made a report to the Vizier, as to the condition of the pro- 
vinces he had visited, issuing orders for their future better government. 
Among other things he declared that he had abolished all custom duties 
at Adrianople, Braussa, Konian and Tokat, and then went on in the 
following free trade style :— 

‘** As it has been acknowledged at all times that duties on foods, 
provisions, and cattle, are extremely prejudicial to agriculture and com- 
merce, we order, in consequence, after having collected all necessary 
information on the subject, that henceforth all duties of the kind, affect- 
ing the City of Constantinople, shall be entirely abrogated, and that 
this act shall come into effect from the date of the Ist day of next 
March.’ 

‘The Imperial Solyman, you will perceive, is becoming a good 
Cobdenite, and now he has only to give a cheap postage, to aid him in 
carrying out his reforms and rendering them effective. 

“‘ There is one point more in the character of this reforming Moslem 
which will entitle him to and secure for him the gratitude of the whole 
Christian world. You have already had some powerful details in your 
columns of the persecutions of the American Protestants, and all that 
they have suffered from the excommunication of their bishops. A 
Vizerial letter to the Pacha of Erzeroum says that the Protestant faith 
has spread among the Asusieihe-giattientedly at Constantinople. They 
had been anathematized by the Patriarch, and thereby injured in their 
trade and business, and obliged to close their shops. 

“The Sultan had forbidden the primate so to act at Constantinople, 
and the same law must be enforced at Erzeroum. The American pri- 
mates are ‘not to be suffered in any way to persecute or interfere with 
the converts when engaged in their trades and commerce.’ His Excel 
lency is finally ordered ‘to protect and defend them.’ 

“The Morning Chronicle correspondent at Constantinople, in his 
last dispatch, emphatically states that ‘Protestantism is now planted 
in the Ottoman Empire, and it is my belief that it will strike its roots 
deep and spread them wide.” 





Procression.—The Journal has already predicted that the p' ive doctrine it 
has labored to establish will eventually reach the Eastern world. That it is even 
now beginning to dawn there, is evinced by the following extract of a report from 
the Church Missionary Society :—“ At every station throughout India we discover 
the evidence of a transition state—a weakening of Hindoo superstition and Ma 
hommedanism— * * and a rapidly growing ascendency of European intelli- 
gence over native habits and literature.” 
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Purenxotocy mm ALtanaMa.—An Alabama correspondent writes as follows of 
Phrenology in his section of the state : 


“The Science of Phrenology is becoming a subject of much interest 
to many persons who have hitherto paid but little attention to it: in this part of 
Alabama at least, it is favorably regarded as a science of the greatest importance. 
Since my return from New York, I was requested by a unanimous yote of the 
Union Town Lyceum, to deliver an address on Phrenology ; or, rather, to discuss 
the question, ‘ ie Phreno true ?” That request was complied with on the third 
Friday evening in May. The meeting was well attended by a respectable num- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen of intelligence, and there being no gentleman pres- 
ent who responded to the call to contrevert the argument, I was requested to sub- 
mit to be blindfolded, for the purpose of examining the head of some one of the 
audience ; and although the ordeal is a pretty severe one, compliance on my part 
seemed a duty, and I proceeded to my task, which, I believe, was discharged to 
the satisfaction of all present. 

“Within the past few weeks, I have made several experiments in Magnetism, 
and although the phenomena legitimately resulting were few, yet they were de- 
cided and convincing.”—Dr. E. R. Showalltor. 





Purenotocy.—Mr. L. N. Fowler the practical Phrenologist has been 
among us for several days past, lecturing upon the subject of phre- 
nology, and entertaining the citizens of the place and vicinty, with 
what the most sceptical admit to be, surprising exhibitions of his art. 
He has examined the heads of many from personal knowledge altogether 
unknown to him, and in no instance has he failed to illustrate the mental 
characteristics of the individual with certanty and precision. It is per- 
haps easy enough to agree against phrenology upon abstract principles ; 
but this actual exposition of the character of a stranger, from the de- 
velopments of the brain, is a stubborn fact, and raises an argument in 
favor of phrenology, which is difficult to refute. But we have neither 
the wish nor the opportunity at this time, to enter into an examination 
of the merits of phrenology ; we can only say, that no one who attended 
the lectures of Mr. Fowler, delivered in this place, and marked the 
easy and instructive manner in which he treats of the subject, but has 
left the room highly pleased with, if not converted to the beautiful 
theory of Spurzheim and Gall. 

The most of our readers have heard of the notorious Patty Cannon, 
who flourished some ten years since, on the borders of this county, and 
who lived for twenty years undetected and unpunished in a career of 
crime, perhaps never exceeded in point of cold-blooded depravity in 
the annals of this or any other state. It is also, perhaps, well known 
that she was arrested about ten years since, on the charge of murder 
committed several years prior to this event, and that she died in prison 
before her trial came on, as it was generally supposed, from poison ad- 
ministered by her own hand: her body, as is customary in such cases, 
was buried in the jail yard. In anticipation of Mr. Fowler's visit to 
this place, her skull was exhumed, and publicly submitted to his exam- 
ination : suffice it to say, that he at once pronounced her to be a woman 
of uncommon intellect and a most ariful murderer. Other more minute 
points of her character he hit with equal success, as all who were ac- 
quainted with her character and witnessed the examination of the skull 
can testify. At another time we may perhaps give the entire character 
of this woman ; at present we have neither space nor time for the pur- 
pose. Mr. F. ,in his last lecture, treated on the principles of bringing 
up the young; his mode was universally approved of by the audience, 
—New London Paper. 





